
New Lebanese threats 


Paris dispatched the carrier Foch 
to Lebanon last weekend. Imme- 
diately, the self-proclaimed Revolu- 
tionary Justice Organization prom- 
ised to kill two American hostages if 
the carrier launched strikes against 
Syria and its Muslim allies. 

In reply, French President 
Francois Mitterrand said his forces 
had no intention of attacking anyone. 
He assured the world the increased 
naval presence was meant to 
guard” the lives of his country/7,000 J 
nationals still residing in the battered/ 
country. .. 

Mr. Mitterand made clear the 
Foch and its attendant ships were on 
station in the eastern Mediterranean 
simply to increase “diplomatic 
pressure.” His obvious objective is 
to prop up the self-proclaimed 
Maronite Catholic president, who is 
actually nnl v another Lebanes e 
warlord. One among many. 

Thfe French president made no 
mention of the Americans, Britons 
knd others held prisoner. Their 
number includes no French citizens 
and that fact certainly bolstered his 


Dravttuu, . . . .. 

Once again, Pans has acted in its 
self-proclaimed role as the protector 
of Lebanon’s sovereignty, a role it 
has intermittently pretended to sus- 
tain since America’s anti-colonial 
policy forced the French to pull out of 
Beirut at the end of World War II. 

To understand what is going on 
now, a brief review of the sinking 
nation’s troubled past seems in 


uruci . „ 

The first attempt to throw the 
Tricolor over Lebanon came in the 
middle of the last century. Emperor 
Louis Napoleon sent in his fleet, he 
said, to save his fellow Catholics 
from massacre at the hands of 
Lebanese Druze. His justification is 
not upheld by history. 

In the area north of Beirut, as the 
Ottomon Empire rattled toward its 
demise, domineering Christian feu- 
dal lords provoked a revolt among 
their Muslim neighbors. Without 
outside help, thousands died on both 


sides. ■ 

At any rate, the emperor made no 
contribution to the slaughter. His 
sailors barely landed before taking 
off again. But for the next hundred 
years, France feasted off what the 
ancients called “the Levant” and its 
problems. ** 

As for the British, they eventuaUy 
aped Louis Napoleon in the region 
they had initially bypassed for 
India’s riches. For years, including 
the emperor’s first Lebanon landing, 
the English fleet supported French 


ambitions in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean. The era’s great powers con- 
spired to prop up “the sick man of 
Europe,” as the declining Ottomon 
crown was described. 

But then London bankers and poli- 
ticians “stole” the Suez Canal that 
had been built with the emperor’s 
enthusiastic encouragement and 
; support and in spite of Britain’s 
determination to prevent its comple- 
tion. The English occupation of 
• Egypt in 1882 came to protect its 
investors from Cairo’s first attempt 
, to nationalize the Suez, 
r Similarly, Britain grabbed Pales- 
- tine following World War I to guard 
the canal’s Asian flank. The grab 
came in a deal cut with Paris that 
made good on Louis Napoleon's 

Middle East dream which lingered 
along the Seine, long after his fall. 

In the 1920s the French bombed 
and machine-gunned Syria into 
bloody submission. Because their 
control of Damascus was always 
touchy at best, they lopped off the 
sub-districts of Beirut and Lebanon, 
tossing in other slices of Syria to 
create an “independent” jurisdic- 
tion, more pliable to Paris. 

For the next 25 years Lebanon was 
operated virtually as a department 
(state) of France. There ensued an 
incredible slew of violations against 
human rights and dignities, particu- 
larly among the people from the 
tossed-in slices and in Beirut. 

Under the Tricolor, Lebanon’s best 
governmental posts and the most 
favorable commercial concessions 
went to Maronite Catholics and their 
companies. Other Christians and 
Muslims (Sunni. Shiite and Druze) 
took what was left over. 

There was widespread discrimi- 
nation in the Arab country against 
anyone who spoke only Arabic. To 
this day, French remains the pre- 
dominant language among what is 
left of better class Lebanese, wher- 
ever they live. 

Beirut escaped for nearly three 
decades from the regional turmoil 
prompted by the colonial powers’ 
withdrawal. The city and its 
countryside seemed to enjoy an 
anointed blessing that permitted 
harmony among all its diverse fac- 
tions. Until recently, there was a 
large Jewish community which had 
its roots in the Biblical past, and 
earlier when modern Lebanon was 
known as Phoenicia. 

I have heard friends and col- 
leagues speak of yesterday’s Beirut 
in tones that the deeply jeligious 


reserve for descnoing raraaise. 

I Today Inferno rages in its streets. It 
has become a lawless terrain, the 
province of gangsters and petty 
warlords. 

Somewhere in the city’s chaotic 
rubble, but no outsiders know exactly 
where, 17 men spin out their 
remaining days in abysmal bondage. 

I include the Israeli airman believed 
still alive. It now appears his two 
comrades probably did not survive j 
the wounds that led to their capture. 

Under the circumstances, 
Francois Mitterrand’s summoning 
up the spirit of Louis Napoleon 
strikes me as abomination wrapped 
in anachronism. At the very least, 

) this latest imperialistic gesture 
I should turn out to be only another 
tasteless joke, maybe worse than 
most. 

In light of the countless bombings 
and explosions in recent months, 
what can anyone expect to gain from 
brandishing a few more jets and 
missiles? His empty threat makes 
Mr. Mitterrand the French version 
of Rodney Dangerfield, but less 
deserving of respect. 

1) Furthermore, how dare Paris 
{provide new excuse for terror to the 
I gangsters holding the hostages? 

The human condition suffers an 
excess of violence in the ancient 
Levant. The cure cannot come from 
gunboat diplomacy, in any form. 
That fact is plain to anyone willing to 
look beyond his prejudice and pride. 

At this moment, my despair and 
disgust have reached new depths. I 
expected better from the French. 


